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come before him. He must think, he must initiate, he
must evolve a policy for himself which will fit in with the
general policy of the State* The alertness of his mind,
which has not left Him with advancing years, is impatient
of the dull intelligence that sees no further than its nose,
and he is sometimes apt to forget that those whom he
censures have not had the opportunity of that broadness
of outlook which extensive travel through the world and
complete familiarity with most of Western Europe have
given him.

Common sense and principle are the guiding stars of
his life.   He is seldom content with the matter in hand;
always the question is asked: is there a principle involved?
And this passion for laying down principles is not only
due to the administrator's desire to avoid the vain repeti-
tions of incoherent orders; it is inherent in the very
structure of the Maharaja's mind.  It was this passion
which led him to inquke into the meaning and object of
religious ceremonies, to the dismay of the ladies and the
discomfiture of the priests; it was, it might be said, the
same passion which drove him to Europe for the health
of his body, the enlargement of his horizon, and the
ultimate benefit of his State.   A man of retentive memory
and of penetrating observation, for he knows more of his
officers than any one in the State, he was for ever applying
the question of the why and the wherefore to all that came
within his orbit in the West, whether it was a glass-
blowing factory, an educational institution, ot the Paris
Exhibition. Much of what he saw he could not apply to
Baroda State. He could not, even if he had wanted to,
transport to India Gothic architecture, Versailles, or the
slums of London.  But the alertness of his mind gave
point to his criticisms, and his wide reading made him
appreciative of the historical interest to be found in such
places as Rome, Venice, and Constantinople.